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ABSTRACT 

This needs assessment was prepared to aid in budget 
planning of special/compensatdry/remedial pro^ in the Austin 

(Texas) Independent School District (AISD). District data and student 
needs were examined for 1986-87 in 10 categories: prekihdergarten 
classes, limited English proficiency, migrant status , special 
education, student dropouts^ students retained^ number of "F" grades 
given, areas indicated by districtwide achievement test results and 
by statewide basic/minimum skills assessment results, and discipline 
data^ Schools having a high concentration of students from low income 
groups and with low achievement test scores were discovered^ 
Avaiiabiiity of special/compen programs at each school and 

areas of overlap among programs were surveyed. Areas in which student 
needs were not being met were summarized including lack of funds to 
provide adequate level of compens district focus on 

elementary reading improvement of mathematics, 

improvement^ failure of several thousand low achieving students to 
receive compensatory services^ and high levels of unmet needs among 
grade 9 students^ Prekindergarten benefits were found to exceed 
program costs and program overlap was found to be significant. 
Figures throughout the text present data; program contact persons are 
listed. (LFL) 
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I. Introdiictloh 

Contact Person: D.-^vid Doss and Catherine Christner 



Backgroand 

Each year at varying times during the school year plans are made to fund 
[srograms to help students with special heeds. All too often this 
planning is done in isolation with a focus on only one segment of 
students in need. 

Each year in planning for the Chapter 1/Chapter 1 Migrant application for 
funding for tile next year^ many different planning documents have been 
generated. These have been examined by program staff and these programs 
and the State <^pmpensatpry Education (SCE) program have been planned 
around_them._ While these needsass been shared with other 

AISp staff, few attemptshayebeen made to real] ysynthesize these data 
with other available data to present to a districtwide audience. 

The purpose of this document is to present a needs assessment of much 
wider scope to AISD staff to aid in planning for the needs of AISD 
students. There is a limited amount of local, state, and federal funds 
and an abundance of student needs to be met. it is hoped that all the 
needs presented here will be considered and then priorities can be 
determined and money spent accordingly. 
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HI. Hhat are the needs of AISO students in 1986-87 for prekindergarten 
classes? 

Contact person: Catherine Christner 



Background 

Until this school year, AlSb's prekindergarten classes were totally 
funded out of federal or local monies. Now the District receives funds 
for a half-day py'o gram from the state and funds the remainder of the day 
with Chapter 1 and Chapter 1 Migrant moni Under the law (HB72) 
districts are reauired to provide a half-day prekindergarten program to 
all four year old children who are el igjble for free/reduced price lunch 
or who are identified limited English proficient (tEP). The District 
currently funds 25 units with 18 children served in each unit. 
In order to estimate the number of potential prekindergarten students, 
counts of kindergarten students in several categories were generated. In 
addition to numbers of students eligible for free/reduced price lunch and 
LEP students^ numbers of low-scoring (at br_belbw the 30th%ile) 
kindergarten students are included. Since Chapter 1 funds may be used to 
supplement all or some of these unitsj students with the greatest heed 
would be selected for program participation first. Figure 1 reflects the 
counts of current kindergarten students by whether they are LEP, low 
iticome, low achievers, or some combination for each AISD elementary 
campus. Also included are the location of the current units. 

Using the numbers in Figure 1, the counts of additional prekindergarten 
units needed were generated based on the current prekindergarten pupil/ 
teacher ratio of 18 to 1 and the needs for additional units based on three 
different formulas: the numbers of tEP students and the numbers of low- 
achieving students; the numbers of bEP students and the numbers of low- 
achieving Fwudents who were also low income; and the numbers of_LEP 
students and_the numbers of students who were low income. See Figure 2. 
Half units {9 students) are included in these figures although they are 
logistically not feasible. 

Major Findings 

• The data in Figures 1 and 2 indicate a strong need for additional 
prekindergarten classes. The fev?est additional units needed are 
36 while the maximum needed are 80. 

These datadb hot consider where building space is available or if the 
space available is appropriate for prekindergarten class needs. 

• There is ah inherent dilemma in planning the units in that the 
State has indicated one criteria (LEP and_ low income students) 
while the District's focus has been on LEP and low achieving 
students. Which groups of students are in the most need? 
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• Some of the campuses where the greatest heeds are ih terms of 
numbers of_ students to be served (i.e. bangford and Houston) are not 
traditional Chapter 1 campuses (see Section IHl) . Since Chapter 1 
money has been used to supplement the half day program to make a 
full day prdgrarrij money from other funding sources 1 ike SCE or 
Chapter 2 may need to be used if the District continues its 
commitment to a full day program. 

• The District may have to imp] 

program gradual ly since it may take som effort to identify 

and then recruit parents of potential students. Many parents may 
hot be willing to have their chi"[dren participate if after school 
care is not available at that campus. 

• Included in Figure 2 are many half units. The District may need to 
consider having combined attendance area classes where there are not 
enough children at one campus, but there are enough when two or more 
attendance areas are combined. 

• Currently there are three Migrant units (at Metz* Zavala ^ and Sunset 
Valley). There are heeds at each of these schools for service for 
LEP and/pr low-income and/or low-achieving students. Since there 
are sometimes difficulties recruiting enough migrant students to 
fill these units, consideration should be given to combining either 
Chapter 1 or LEP units with Migrant to increase the student 
population most in need of service. 



References : 

Christner^.C. (1986) ECIA Chapter ^ 1: 1986-87 Jieeils_ass^ssmant (GRE Pub. 
No. 85. 04). Austin^ TX: Austin Independent School District, Office 
of Research and Evaluation. 
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112. What are the needs of AISD students for 1986-87 in terms of limited 
English proficiency? 

eontact Person: Nancy Schuyler 



Eackgrotthd 

Students classified as limited English 
proficient (bEP) are. served by bilingual 
education and/or English as a second 
language programs (unless their parents 
refuse this service). 

Major Findings 

• Official October counts for the 
last 3 years show that AISD's 
count of LEP students is 
increasing. The increase 
between 1983 and 1984 was • 

2%; the increase between 
1984 and 1985 was 13^. 

• Elementary students. represent 
78% of the LEP population, 
with 22%_at the secondary 
level. These relative 
percentages have remained 
stable over the last three 
years. 
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Figure 1. 



QCTOBEg.eOUNT OFtEP STUDENTS K-:2, Those 
whose parents disapproved the service are 
excladed^. One hundred thirty pre-K students 
in 1985-86 are nOt reflected (first time 
counted). 



t Spanish Students represent 85% of _th population. Vietnamese 
students represent the next largest group (6%). These relative 
percentages have remained fairly stable_over the last_three years. 
Overall, 40 language groups are associated with LEP students. 

It seems likely that the number of LEP students in AISD will continue to_ 
increase—probably at a rate greater than overall enrollment increases in AISD- 
Political and economic unrest in many countries appears to be contributing to 
this crend. In addition, the number of LEP students at the prekindergarten 
level will increase sUbstahtially (over the 130 served in 1985-85) because new 
TEA regulations require that pre-K service be provided to all LEP and low 
income students (see pre-Ksectidn) . Figure 3 lists the LEP student count (as 
of October, 1985) at each AISD campus. 
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Has the nosnber of LEP students dominant in another language increased in 
recent years? 

Background 

LEP students are further classified for instruction as dominant in a language 
other than English, balanced bilingual, or English dominant- 
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jlajdr- Findings 

• The actual number of students in all three groups has increased over the 
last three years. 

• In 1985-86* 54% of those served were.classlfied as other language 
dominant^ with 24% balanced bilingual and 21% English dominant. There 
has been a slight shift towards identifying more students dominant in a 
language other than English over the last three years. 

Between 1983-84 and 1984-85^ this percentage increased almost 9%; betweer 
1984-85 and 1985-86, the percentage increased again slightly (2%). 

• The percentage in the other two groups decreased accordingly, with more 
of the decrease in the English dominant group. 
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Figure 2. tANGUAeE DOMINANCE OF LEP_STUDENTS. Based on 
October counts; a few students with no language 
dominance available at that time are excluded 
each year. Categories A and B are called "other 
language dominant," category e is.called "balanced 
bilinguaU" arid categories D and E are called 
"English dominant." 
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Figure 3. LEP STUDENT COUNT (AS OF OCTOBER, 
1985) AT EACH AISD CAMPUS. 
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113; What are the needs of AISD students 1n 1986-87 In terms of migrant 
status? 

Gontaet person: Catherine Ghristner 



Background 

Students are considered migrants if their parentis) or guardian is an 
agricultural worker or fisher and has moved within the last six years 
from one school district to another to obtain temporary or seasonal 
agri cu 1 tural or f i shi ng work. Si nee school i ng has often been di srupted 
for these students> and they are freguently^l^ federal funds 

are available to AISD to provide compensatory instruction and health and 
parental involvement services for these students. Funds are provided to 
each district based on the number of migrant students identified in that 
district. 

Major Findings 

• the number of eligible migrant students in AISD has been steadily 
decreasing over the last several years. There is no expectation 
that this trend will change in the future. 
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1985-86 
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-33 
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-29 
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53 
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50 
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55 


48 


-24 
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23 


31 


-8 


11 


26 


24 


15 


-11 


12 


23 


18 


19 


-4 
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1210 


1061 


906 


-304 



Figure 1 Number of Eligible Migrant Students Enrolled in AISD in 
1983-84, 1984-85, and 1985-86. 
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• Ninety-seven percent of migrant students are Hispanic. 

• it is becoming increasingly more difficult to plan services as the 
students are dispersed throughout the district, not clustered in a 
few attendance areas. (See Figure 2) 

currently the Migrant Program split-funds teachers with Chapter 1 arid SCE 
at locations where there are the highest_cdnceritratibris of students. 
This allowed an increase in the number of students served {as of the 
second six weeks, 1985-86) to 324 as opposed to 283 for the same time 
period in 1984-85. 



Christner, C., Rogers, N. , teben, C, and Prevost, M. (1986). £CIA 
J|hagter-i/e^^ 

Pub. No. -85.83). Austin, TX: ^Austin independent School District, 
Office of Research and Evaluatiori. (In press) 

Christner, C,_ (1985) ECiA Chapter l^Migranti^ 1984-85 final technical 

report (ORE Pub. No. 84. 07). AUstiri, TX: Austin irideperiderit School 
District, Office of Research and Evaluation. 

Christner, _C. (1984). EQIA Chapter l_Wigrantj^ 19g3-84 final technical 

report i ORE_Pub, No. 83.12). Austin, TX: Austin Independent School 
District, Office of Research and Evaluation. 
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114. What are the needs of AISD for students in i986-87 in terms of Special 
Education? 

Gohtact Person: David Wilkinson 



Background 

Number by^ Hindi cappi ng Condi ti oh , While the average person probably. thinks 
of Speciil Education ituderits as being primarily classifiedasMehtally 
Retarded, only about 7-8% of special Education students in AISD fall in that 
classification. The largest number of students served is in the Learning 
Disabledcategory, 53-59%_of all Special Education students. Emotionally 
Disturbed and Speech Handicapped are the next most frequent categories. In 
recent years, from 6,700 to 7,500 AISD students annually have been served by 
Special Education. See Figure 1. In 1985-86, 6,489 students had been 
served by Special Education by January 10, 1986. See Figure 2. However, 
the number of students actually in Specisi Education at a given time is 
lower, around 5,700 at the start of the 1986 spring term. 

Number by Grade . The number of Special Education students in each grade is 
relatively. constant above Early Childhood. There is more variation at the 
high school grades, with the largest number of students of any grade being 
served at grade 9. See Figure 2. 

Ethnicity and Sex . From 41-43% of AISD Special Educatidh students are 
White^_3Q-32% are_Hispanic> and 26-27% are Black. In 1984-85, the 
percentage of Black students in Special Education was 7% higher, than the 
percentage of Black studentsinAISD. The 

in Special Education was 1% higher, and the percentage of White students was 
7% lower. Approxi^mately two thirds of all AISD Special Education students 
are male. The number of male students exceeds the number of female students 
In nearly. every handicapping condition, most noticeably in the categories of 
Emotionally Disturbed and tearning Disabled. 

lostructibhal Location . The majdrity of Special Education students (about 
85%) are_served on a regular campus, either by a combinationof regular and 
Special Education personnel or by Special Education personnel only. _ From 
53-57% of all students. served are in integrated or self-cohtaihed classrooms 
on a_regular_campus,_ Approximately 12-15% of Special Educatidh students are 
served on separate campuses or in- other settings. Only from .1% to .2% of 
Special Education students are located in a residential setting. 

Major-Find ings 

• AISD identifies a larger percentage of its student enrollment for 
Special Education than any of the urban Texas school districts. 

• AISD identifies larger percentages of students asLearning Disabled and 
Emotionally Disturbed (with the exception of San Antonio) than are 
identified by the other seven urban Texas school districts and by the 
State. 
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• AISD served a higher percentage of its enrollment in 1983-84 than was 
served either in Texas or the U.S. 

• AISD is most out of line with national service figures in the categories 
of Learning Disabled and Emotionally Disturbed. 

The large number of Special Education students served in AISD is a concern 
for the District. Comparative inform from outside the District 

indicates that AISD may be overidentifying students for services^ 
particularly in the categories of Learning Disabled and Emotionally Disturbed. 

While the overall percentage of students in Special Edv*'catioh has declined 
slightly over the past_ two years, the percentage of students within certain 
handicapping conditions (e.g. , Emotionally Disturbed) has risen. Adjustments 
to the level and type of services provided through Special Education need to 
be considered. 

Inferences 

Wilkinson, D. & Luna, N. jl986j. SpeciiT Education in AlSfl^ Eontext and 
program description. (ORE Pub. Ho. 85.26J. Austin, TX: Austin 
Independent School District, Office of Research and Evaluation. 

Wilkinson, D._& LUha, N. U986). Specia^l EdtmatJoni _i985^86-FlpaX 
technical report .. (Publication No. 85.34} .Austin, TX: Austin 
Independent School District, Office of Research anrl Evaluation. 
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HANDICAPPING CONUiJiUN 
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Emotional Iv Disturbed 
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847 
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930 


1,076 


tearriiha Disabled 
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4,030 


Henta 1 1 v Reta rded 
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542 


526 
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500 


547 


riu 1 L ip 1 jr naiiu iv«Qppcu 
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153 


135 


Orthopedically Handicapped 


135 


132 


144 


150 


?.4l 


157 


Other Health Impaired 


170 


220 


252 


313 


350 


382 


Pregnant 


194 


140 


120 


198 


107 


122 


Speech Handicapped 


866 


932 


842 


870 


812 


880 


Visually Handicapped' 


53 


60 


62 


62 


73 


80 


TOTAL 


6,767 


6,875 


7,008 


7,329 


7,374 


7,541 



Source: Superintendent's Annual Report, Part III, sent to the Texas 
Education Agency in June each year. 

Figure 1. TOTAL NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS SERVED BY HANDICAPPING eONDITION, 
1979-80 THROUGH 1984-85. The data in this figure were supplied by 
Special Education. 
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~ Number of Special 

Grade Education Students* 



Ir>fant Program 22 
Earlv Childhood 289 



Kindergarten 194 

1 313 

2 500 

3 508 

4 534 

5 514 

6 504 

7 544 

8 572 

9 702 
le 554 
il 337 



12 402 
TOTAL 6,489 



* Cumulative count as of January 10, 1986. 

Figure 2. NUMBER OF SPECIAt EDUCATION STUDENTS SERVED BY GRADE, 
1985-86. 
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115. What are the needs of AISD for 1986-87 in terms of the number of 
dropouts? 

Contact Person: David Doss 



Backgrotind 



A study completed in the spring of 1983 
indicated that 24% of students who are 
in the District at age 14 drop out of 
school within four and a half years. 
That study also .indicated that the 
dropout rate differs according to the sex 
and ethnicity of the_students as seen in 
Figure 1. Academic failure^ as measured 
by grade point average and retention in 
grade, was the best predictor of which 
students were likely to drop put. When 
students of similar academic success were 
compared. Black students were found to be 
less likely to drop out than Hispanic and 
AnglG students (whowere equally likely 
to drop out). Similarly^ when equated" for 
academic success, boys were less likely to 
drop out than girls. 

Subsequently, ORE was asked to develop asystem to monitor theanhual 
dropout rate. That system has been in place for two years ('83- '84 and 
'84-'85) and defines dropouts as students who have left the Austin 
Independent School District and have hot had their transcripts requested 
ty another school. Preliminary ratesare calculated each summer and 
updated the following summer to t^ returnino students and 

summer dropouts. Figure 2 provides the districtwide results for the first 
two years by sex and ethnicity. Figure 4 presents the results by school. 

In 1984-85 the monitoring system was extended downward to junior highfor 
the first time. The jareliminary districtwide results are presented in 
Figure 3 by sex and ethnicity. Figure 5 presents the results by school. 
Figures 6 and 7 provide the preliminary dropout results for 1984-85 by 
grade. 

Major Findings 
H^qh School 

t Students in grade 9 shew the highest dropout rate (13%). 

t The 1984-85 preliminary dropout rate ranged from 6.4% (LBJ) to 15.1% 
(Travis) at the regular high schools. The rate at W. R. Robbins was 
31.5%. 



t Districtwide the increase in the preliminary dropout rate of 1.0 
percentage point represents a 10% increase. 



Group 


- Df^pouts 




Hispanic 


335 


m 


Males 


ISO 


38% 


Fenial3s 


155 


33X 


Black 


186 


2S% 


Hates _ 


97 


2?X 


Females 


89 


26% 


Anglo and Other 


421 


18% 


Males 


216 


18% 


Females 


205 


19% 


Total Maies__ 


493 


25% 


Total Females 


449 


23% 


Total 


942 


24% 



Figure 1. LONGITUDINAL DROPOUT RATE BY 
SIX AND ETHNICITY ♦ Students 
age 14 1ri-1978-79 followed to 
January. 1983. 
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# Black students showed a decrease from 1983-84 to 1984-85 in both 
absolute number and prelinnhary dropout rate. 



The preliminary rate increased for 


both 


males and fi 


2mal es . 




Group 


Preliminary, 1983-34 


Preliminary, 


im^ - - 


4Jp^a^ed, 




Numoer 


% - 


. _ Number — 


— 3^- 


Dif fq^rerice - 


-Ntimder 


% 


Black 


329 




319 


10.5% 


-b.b% 


Z77 


9.2% 


Hispanic 


577 


14.3s; 


600 


15.9% 


+1.6% 


554 


13.7% 


Anglo/Other 


798 


8.0% 


968 


9.2% 


+1.2% 


850 


8.5% 


Male 


922 


10.6% 


1,064 


11.8% 


+1.2% 


923 


10.6% 


Female 


7S2 


9A% 


883 


10.2% 


+0.8% 


758 


9.1% 


Total 


1.704 


10.08 


1,947 


il.0% 


+1.0% 


1,681 


9.8% 



















Figure ^, PRELIMINARY 1983-84, PREtlMiNftRY 1984-85, AND UPDATED 1983-84 HIGH SCHOOL DRGFtUT 
RESULTS, BY ETHNICITY AND SEX. 



Junior High 

• the 1984-85 prel Iminary. drop- 
out rate ranged, from 1.2% 
(Pearce) to 5.4% (Murchison). 

• The rate. f or H i span i c s tu - 
dents was more than double 
the rate for Black students. 



Group 


Number 


Percentage 


Black 


42 


2.2% 


Hispanic 


162 


5.8% 


Anglo/Other 


173 


3.3% 


Mate 


191 


3.8% 


Female 


186 


3.8% 


Total 


377 


3.8% 



Figure 3. PRELIMINARY 1984-85 JUNIOR 

HIGH DROPOUT RESULT!) BY ETH- 
NICITY AND SEX. 



References^ 

Doss, A. (1983). "BotharGotn 

of Dropguts (ORt PUD, No. _bif.44). Austin, TX: Austin independent 
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LBJ 
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8.1% 
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6.4% 
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92 


7.6% 


Johnston 
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9.1% 


161 


8.1% 


-1.0% 




161 


8.7% 


Lanier 


257 


13.4% 


265 


13.4% 


0.0% 




208 


IQ.9% 


McCallum 


in 


7.5% 


144 


9.2% 


1.7% . 




il5 


7.8% 


Reagan 


149 


8.8% 


249 


14.8% 


6.0% 




123 


7.2% 


Robbins 


31 


13.1% 


79 


31.5% 


18.4% 




81 


34.2% 


Travis 


27i 


12.6% 


353 


15.1% 


2.5% 




238 


12.0% 


Total 


1,704 


10.0% 


1,947 


11.0% 


i.0% 


1,681 


9.8% 



Figure 4: PRELIMINABY 1983-84, PRELIMINARY 1984-85, AND UPDATED 1983-84 HIGR SCHOOl 
DROPOUT RESULTS BY SCHOOL. 



Schooi 


4Jumb&r 


Percentage 


Bedichek 


^5 


3.6% 


Burnet 


37 


4.4% 


Sobie 


43 


5.0% 


Fillmore 


63 


5.2% 


Lamar 


30 


3.5% 


Martin 


42 


3.6% 


Murchison 


36 


5.4% 


0. Henry 


26 


3.2% 


Pearce- 


11 


1.2% 


Porter 


43 


3.3% 


Total 


377 


?.8% 



Figure 5: PRELIMiNARY dUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL DROPOUT RESULTS FOR 
1984-85. 
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' Prglimlnary Bropoafs" 
— Sraxig Er.rcllraent Number --%- 



9 


6,316 


819 


13,6 


19 


4,442 


494 


11.1 


J.1 


3,595 


430 


12. G 


12 


3,334 


204 


6.1 


total 


17,687 


1,947 


11.0 



Figure 6. PREtiMlNARY DROPOUT RESULTS FOR 1984-85 
SENIOR HIGH STUDENTS, BY GRADE. 



Prel itnlmcy dropouts 
Grad e Enrollment Number _% 

7 4,887 183 3.7 

8 5,006 194 3.9 
Total 9,893 377 3.8 

Figure 7. PRELIMINARY DROPOUT RESULTS FOR 1983-84 
JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS, BY GRADE. 
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116. Hhat are the needs of AiSD for 1986-87 in terms of the number of 
students retained? 



Contact Person: Nancy Schuyler 



Background 

Elementary , A revired AISD's retention policy at the elementary level was 
adopted In the spring of 1981 and officially put into effect during the 
1981-82 sch(3ol year. The revised policy was more specific than the previous 
one in terms of who should be considered for retention and the steps in the 
decision-making process. Higher retention rates followed. 



House Bill 72 calls for a new policy statewidein whjch students must maintain 
ah average score of 70 or above in language arts, mathematics, s(5cial studies, 
and science (w'th a minimum of 70 or above in language arts and mathematics) 
in order to be promoted.- Those scoring below this level may not be promoted 
they must be considered for retention or placement in the next grade (with 
remedii^tidh provided in either case). Social promotions are prohibited. 

The 1985-86 school year is one of transitibh in that a grade of 70 represents 
70% mastery of the essential elements at the student's instructional level . 
Beginning in 1986-87, 70% mastery of the essential elements at the student's 
grade l ^yel will be required. 



jjajor- Findings 



It is not clear whether this change will increase retention rates or not. A 
substantial increase seems more likely next year than this year given xhe 
higher standards. The inforrnatioh provided below shows the pattern of 
retention rates before and after the-1981 policy revision. This may help in 
estimating the impact of this new policy change. 

The elementary retention rate rose 
with the last change in policies: 



The retentipn_rate nearly doubled 
after publication of the new 
policy in spring, 1981. 

The number retained rose to its 
highest point (1,448) in 1981-82 
when the new policy was officially 
put into effect. 

The number retaineddrbpped from 
1,448 to 1,025 in 1982-83 and has 
been slowly increasing sirice then. 

Ninth graders and first graders 
represent half of all students 
retained. (See Figure 3). 
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The new policy could also impact 
the retention rates by grade • 
Traditional ly^ the highest percen- 
tage of retaihees { about half) has 
been at the first grade level with 
diminishing percentages in the 
higher grades. Kindergartners 
have also been ristained infrequently. 
The new ppl icy will probably force 
cons i dera t i on_ of _ reten t i on for more 
students at the second through sixth 
grade 1 eye] s . Whether these students 
will be placed in the next grade or 
retained is unknown at present. 



500 
400 
300 
200 
)0D 
0 



536 




71 55 



4^ 



Figure 2. NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECOM- 
MENDED FOR RETENTION IN 
SPRING, 1985 BY 6RADE. 
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1984-85 


Ntimhpr nf 


Total 


UC1V«*I wl QUC 


Gra d6 


Students 


Reta i npp^ 


uC V C 1 


K 


93 


3.0% 


2 5% 

.. Cm • ^ at 


01 


583 


18. 9% 


13.0% 


02 


262 


8.5% 


5.3% 


03 


108 


3.5% 


2.8% 


04 


135 


4.4% 


3.4% 


05 


87 


2.8% 


2.3% 


06 


49 


1.6% 


1.3% 


07 


198 


6.4% 


5.0% 


08 


112 


3.6% 


2.8% 


99 


977 


31.7% 


21.9% 


10 


283 


9.2% 


8.5% 


11 


90 


2.9% 


3.5% 


12 


105 


3.4% 


1.9% 



Figure 3. NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY GRADE LEVEL HHO ARE CURRENTLY 
ACTIVE IN AISD IN 1985-86 AT THE SAME GRADE LEVEL 
AS IN 1984-85. 
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117. What are the heeds of AISD secondary students for 1986-87 in terms 
of the percentages of F's received? 

Contact Persons: Glynn Ligon^ Rick Battaile 



Backgroand 

A high percentage of secondary students makes at least one_F (a grade 
below 70) sometime- daring the school year. Changes in State andlocal 
policies over the last few years probably have had an impact on these 
percentages. For example. State law now prohibits students from 
receiving a grade of "D" in a course. With the "0" grade (equated with a 
course average of 65), teachers previously had more. flexibility in giving 
grades to marginal students (those in danger of failing). Now teachers 
must fail any student with a course average below 70. 



Major F indings 

• More than half of all secondary students receive at least one F 
sometime during a school year. 

In 1984-85, during one or more reporting period (i^e., as a six-weeks or 
a final grade), 63% of the students in grades 7 and 8 received at least 
one F, as did. 502 of the students in grades 9-12. During the first 
semester of 1985-86, 59% of the grades 7 and 8 students and 60% of the 
grades 9-12 students received at least one F. 

• The percentages of students who .actually receive an F as their final 
grade in a course vary greatly from the percentages who receive an F 
for one reporting period. 

Figure 1 presents the failure data for grades 9-12 for the first semester 
in 1985-86. The percentages of students receiving an F as the final 
grade are, in some cases, more than 20 percentage points less than the 
comparable data for ^ne reporting period. 

• During the third six-weeks of a semester, the percentages of 
students receiving at least one F are the highest (see Figure 1). 

Austin area school administrators have conjectured that the increases 
represent a cumulative effect of students' being in academic trouble 
during the first two six-weeks, then failing during the last reporting 
period. 
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Other speculations for the high third six-weeks data is that the 
incredses may be_due tp_ students r^" some students had a 

high-enough average during the ^^f^^^ and second six-weeks to make them 
confident they would pass the course^ regardless of an F during the third 
six-weeks) , as well as factors like more illness and fewer extra- 
curricular activities from which to be barred, 

• At grades 7-12^ ninth graders have the highest percentage of 
students receiving at least one F (see Figures 1 and 2). 

This may be due to many factors ^ such as high school courses being more 
rigqrdus than junior high courses and the social and academic adjustments 
to high school life. In addition* ninth grade may contain more retainees 
than other grades (the retainees may account for more F's than 
non-retainees). 

Students who drop out during high schop] (many of them marginal students) 
are probably one reason for the percentages decreasing in successive 
grade levels after grade 9. 

• Hispanics have the highest percentage of students receiving at least 
one F, followed by Blacks. 

Figure 2 presents first-semester 1985-86 data by ethnicity using the 
third six- weeks grades for junior high and the final grades for senior 
high. 
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Figure 1. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS RECEIVING AT LEAST ONE F. BY REPORTING PERIOD AND GRADE, 
FIRST SEMESTER. 1985-86. 



*Any six-weeks or final grade. 
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■igure 2. PERCENTAGE QFSTUDEHTS RECEIVING AT LEAST ONE F, BY GRADE LEVEL AND ETHNICITY, 
FINAL REPORTING PERIOD,* FIRST SEMESTER, 1985-86. 



''Grades 7-8: third six-weeks; grades 9-12: final average. 
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118. What are the needs of AISD students for_l?86-87 in terms of the 
areas indicated by districtwide achievement test results? 

eontact Persons: Evangel ina Mangino, Rick Battaile 



Background 

In the spring of each year^ the loWa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) are 
administered to students in kindergarten through eighth grade. The Tests 
of Achievement and Proficiency ('lAP) are administered to students in ninth 
through. twelfth grades. Results of these tests are reported in percentile 
scores and grade equivalents for a^l students and by ethnicity (for Black, 
Hispanic, and Anglp/Other students). The following statements surnrnarize 
the findings presented in the Student Achievement Final Report, 1984-85 
(ORE Publication 84.58). 



Major-Findings 

In 1984-85, AISD students consistently achieved above the national average 
at grades 1-12 in all areas (see Figures 1 and 2), The average AISD 
student in grades 1-8 achieved higher in all areas than three-fourths of 
the students in urban districts nationwide, while the average AISD student 
in grades 9-12 achieved higher than two-thirds of the students in urban 
districts nationwide. 

While these overall statistics are impressive* some areas showa need for 
imprpyement at specific grade levels. Average achievement of Black and 
Hispanic students is generally below the national average j with minority 
achievement i> grades 9-12 belpwthe national average in all areas (see 
Figures 1 and 2). Across all grades, the discrepancies between Anglo and 
minority scores are still substantial. 

£lementary-apd- junior High 

Kindergarten students in 1984-85 achieved below the national average in 
Listening, v.ith the median percentile slightly lower than the previous 
year's. 

The lowest achievement area in grades 1 and 2 is Mathematics (although the 
scores are still above the national average). While Readingis the lowest 
area in grade 3> grade 3 scores were lower in all areas in 1984-85 
compared to 1983-84. 

At the higher grades in elem^ junior high, scores start declining 

compared to the lower grades. Reading scores are lowest in grades 4-8, 
while Mathematics scores are lowest in grades 5-8. Students in grades 7 
and 8 in 1984-85 continued to be lower achieving compared to previous 
groups of AISD junior high students. (High school teachers will be 
challenged in the next few years to^ improve the skill levels of these 
students.) 
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AISD medians for minority students are higher in theearly grades than in 
the later grades. Minority student achievement is below the AISD average 
at all grades (1-8), with Reading the lowest achievement area for 
Hispanies at grades 2-8 and Blacks at grades 2-6. (tanguage is the 
highest achievement area for minority students in grades 1-11; Mathematics 
in grade 12.) • 

Senior High 

Science is the area of lowest achievement in grades 9-11, while Social 
Studies is the lowest in grade 12. 

For minority achievementjbpthHispanics and Blacks achieve at their 
lowest at grade 9 in Mathematics, at grade 10 in Social Studies, and at 
grade 11 in Science. Hispanies at grade 12 are lowest in Reading, while 
Blacks at grade 12 are lowest in Science. 



References 
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Figure 1: AISD MEDIAN PEKCENTILES, 1984-85 ITBS, GRADES 1-8, COMPOSITE 
SCORES. 
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119. Bhat are the needs of AISD students for 1985-87 in terms of the areas 
Ihdicated by norauastery of the TABS/TEAMS objectives? 

Contact Person: Evangel ina Mangino 



Backgrouqj 

Since 198G, tfie Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) has been 
statewide in grades 5 and 9. In 1981, grade 3 was added. Mathematics, 
reading, and writing skills were measured at each grade level . Beginning in 
1985-86, the Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS), with 
revised objectives, replaces the TABS at grades 3,-5, and 9^ and willbe also 
administered to students in grades 1^ 7, and 11. The Exit-bevel TEAMS, 
administered In grade 11, must passed before a high school diploma is 
granted. Each student has at least four opportunities to master the 
Exit-Level TEAMS before the end of their senior year. 

Major Findi ngs 
Grades 3^ S, and 9 

• 1985 AlSB performance on the TABS objectives parallels the performance by 
students statewide, with AlSd students performing, on-the average, 1.6 
percentage points lower than the students statewide (see Figures 1, 2, 
and 3). 

In order to detenaih^ the otjeetlves most in need of improvement, each 
objective was cbnipared with the State results. Figures 1, 2, and 3 are lists 
of the objectives at each grade.with the percentage of students mastering the 
objective in Austin and in the State, and the differehce between the two. The 
revisions niade to the objectives to be included on the TEAMS are also 
indicated on the figures. 

Grade El^ejen 

• The.first tinie the TEAMS was adminis i0ctgber,_1985), AISD_ 
outperformed the State on every objective and in the percentages 
students mastering iha mathematics test and the language arts test. 

Figure 4 provides a list of the Exit-Level TEAMS objectives and the percentage 
of students mastering each objective in AISD, in the State, and the 
differences between the two- 

With the exception at grade 5 of dividing whole numbers, interpreting 
geometric termsShd figures* and distinguishing fact from honf act, the 
performance of AIS0 students on the TABS and Exit-Level TEAMS has been 
reasonably consistent from objective to objective within a test. 
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Te&t/QbjeetTves 



Austm J difference State 



Mathematics ; 

TI kead and Write Whole Numbers* 89 

2. Qrder Whole Numbers 67 

3. Add Whole Numbers 88 

4. Subtract Whole Nuinbers 74 

5. Solve Word Problems: +, - 87 

6. Complete Number Patterns 84 

7. Multiply Whole Numbers* 92 

8. Identify Fractional Parts 89 

9. Identify Values of Monpy* 90 
10. Select Units of Measure 71 

jlew Objectives 
Identify tne Place Value 

Identify Two and Jhree Dimensignal Shapes -- 
Express Whole Numbers: Expanded Notation 



-2 

-5 
-4 
-5 
-2 
-4 
-3 
-2 
-3 
+2 



91 

72 
92 
79 
89 
88 
95 
91 
93 
69 



Reading 

~r. Identify Main Idea 68 

2. Recall Significant Facts* Details 85 

3- Sequence Events 71 

4. Follow Written Directions* 98 

5. Recognize Words/Phonic Analysis 93 

6. Use Context Glues 87 

7. Understand Word Structure (Identify Words) 85 

8. Recognize Words by Sight 94 
New-Objectives 

Hred lei Outcome 

Use Table of Contents 



-1 
-1 
-4 
+1 

1. 

6 
+2 

0 



69 
86 
75 
97 
94 
87 
84 
94 



Writing 

"TI ISpellinr 

2. punctuation 

3. Capitalization 

4. Usage 

5. Sentence Structure 

6. Written Composition 

(Descriptive/ Explanatory/Narrative) 

7. Handwriting"* 
New Objective 
Proof riadihg 



97 
79 
89 
85 
79 
70 

99 



0 
-2 
-2 

0 
-1 
+1 

-1 



97 
81 
91 
85 
8i 
69 

100 



Figure ?,. PERCENTAGES GF STUDENTS MASTERING OBJECTIVES ON THE TABS, GRADE 3, 
FOR AISD, THE STATE, AND THEIR DIFFERENCES. 1984-85. 



*Not included on the TEAMS. 
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Test/Objectives Austi n Di f f erence State 



Mathematics 



1. 


interpret Graphs 


94 


d 


• 94 


2. 


Add Whole Numbers* 


87 


-3 


96 


3. 


Units of Measure* 


90 


-1 


91 


4. 


Order Whole Numbers* 


90 


0 


90 


5. 


Multiply Whole Numbers 


79 


-6 


85 


6. 


Subtract Whole Numbers 


78 


-5 


83 


7. 


Solve Word Problems : +, - 


85 


-1 


85 


8. 


divide Whole Numbers 


73 


-9 


82 


9. 


Interpret Sebmetric Terms, Figures 


58 


-15 


73 


10. 


Idehtify Equivalent Fractions 


55 


-7 


62 


11. 


Interpret Place Value 


63 


-5 


68 


12. 


Solve Word Problems: x, v 


61 


-3 


64 




Niiw^ Objectives 


• 






Add and Subtract Decimals 


— 


— 






Splye Word Problems: Decimals +* - 


-- 








Find Perimeter or Area of Polygons 


— 


-- 






Estimate Measurement: Metric/Customary 


— 


— 


— 


Reading 








t. 


identify Main Idea 


63 


"1 


64 


2. 


Recall Sighificant Facts* Details 


75 


-'1 


76 


3. 


Sequence Events 


76 


0 


75 


4. 


distinguish Fact, Non-Fact 


64 


-9 


73 


5. 


draw Gohclosions 


63 


0 


63 


5. 


Predict Outcomes* 


64 


-1 


65 


7. 


Use Context Cliies 


95 


+1 


94 


8. 


Use Index* 


88 


-2 


90 


9. 


Use Maps, Charts (Graphic Sources) 


89 


0 


89 


10. 


Follow Written Directions* 


87 


-i 


88 


11. 


Identify Character Feelings* 


80 


e 


86 




New Objectives 










identify Cause and Effect Relationship 


-- 


— 


— 




Identify Parts of Boole to Obtain Information 








Wf W nq 








1. 


Spell ing 


98 


b 


98 


2. 


Punctuation 


64 


-5 


69 


3. 


Capital izatich 


89 


-2 


91 


4. 


Cprfect Englisii Usage 


75 


-2 


77 


5. 


Sentence Structure 


85 


-2 


87 


S. 


Commonly Used Forms* 


91 


-2 


93 


7. 


Written Composition 


77 


+4 


73 




(Descri gj^/Expl an. /Narr. /Persuasive) 








8. 


Handwriting* 


99 


-i 


100 



^ett Objective 
Proofreading 



Figure 2. PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS MASTERING OBJECTIVES ON THE TABS, GRADE 5, 
FOR AISD, THE STATE, AND THEIR DIFFERENCES, 1984-85. 

*Not included on the TEAMS. 



— Austin Uiffe re rice Statd 



Mathematics^. 

Tl Add/Subtract Whole Numbers* 

2. Multiply/Divide Whole Numbers* 

3. Solve Word Problems +, x, * 

4. Use Fractidris/Mixed Numbers +i x 

5. Use Decimals +, x, 

6. Solve Personal Finance Problems 
Z. Find Total Bbllar Amount* 

8. Use Heasufemerit Units 

9 . Use Rati g/Proporti on/Percent 

10. Determine Distance/Location on Maps* 
H. Read, Interpret Charts/Graphs 
New Objectives 

Identify Relationship: Decimals, Fract. 
Determine Probability 
Find Area: Rectangles, Triangles 
Use Formulas to Solve Problems 

Total Test 

Reading 

"TT Tdentify Main Idea 

2. Sequence Events 

3. Perceive Gause - Effect 

4. Evaluate infontiatidri* 

5. Distinguish Fact/Non-Fact 

6. Draw Conclusions 

7. Bafiie Generalizations 

8. Follow Written Directions* 

9. Use Parts of Book 

10. Use Reference Skills 

11. Use Maps, Charts (Graphic Sources) 
Hew Objectives 

Identity Meaning of Words 
I denti f y S i gni f i ca nt Deta i 1 s 
Identify a Point of View/Purpose 

Total Test 



95 
91 
73 
70 
81 
54 
89 
79 
50 
89 
95 



80 



73 
69 
77 
74 
72 
73 
70 
94 
74 
88 
84 



-1 

-1 
-2 
-2 
-4 
-3 

-i 

-2 
-2 
+1 

-i 



+2 
-3 
-1 
D 
0 
-1 

d 
e 

+3 

+1 

-2 



96 
92 
75 
22 
85 
57 
90 
81 
52 
88 
96 



84 



71 
72 
78 
74 
72 
74 
70 
94 
71 
87 
86 



78 



78 



Writing 

~T. Spelling 

2. punctuation 

3. Capitalization 

4. Usage 

5. Sentence Structure 

6. Commbrily Used Forms* 

7. Written Cbmposition 

(bescrip./Expl an. /Narra. /Persuasive) 

8. Handwriting* 
Sew Objective 
Proofreading 

Total Test _ _ . 



92 
83 
92 
74 
85 
88 
61 

99 



60 



+1 
-1 
-2 
+1 
-2 
-3 
-5 



91 
84 
94 
73 
87 
91 
66 

99 



65 



PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS MASTERING OBJECTIVES ON THE TABS, GRADE 9, 
FOR AISD, THE STATE, AND THEIR DIFFERENCES, 1984-85. 



Figure 3 
*Not included dri the TEAMS. 
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Test/Objectives Austin Difference State 

Mathematics - 



1. 


Sequencing of Numbers 


85 


+7 


78 


2. 


Rounding of Numbers 


ZZ 


+4 


73 


3. 


Equivalencies 


70 


+5 


55 


4. 


Exponential /Standard Notation 


91 


+3 


fiR 


5. 


Fractions, Mixed Numbers +, x 


68 


+11 


57 


6. 


Decimals x^ 


91 


+1 


90 


7. 


Integers + 


87 


+5 


82 


8. 


Multiple Operations +, x. 


69 


+7 


62 


_9. 


Formulas 


69 


+10 


59 


10. 


Proportion 


23 


+6 


67 


11- 


Percent 


72 


+5 


52 


12. 


Measurement Units 


64 


+8 


56 


13. 


Averages 


85 


+7 


78 


14. 


Probability, 


Z8 


+7 


71 


15. 


Charts, Graphs 


93 


+1 


92 


16. 


Seometric Formulas 


72 


+7 


65 


17. 


Geo^iietric Properties 


65 


+7 


58 


18. 


Equations 


74 


+9 


65 




Total Test 


.. 

92 


- - 
+4 


83 


Reading 






... 


1. 


Main Idea 


84 


+5 


.79 


2. 


Eontext Glues 


95 


+2 


93 


3. 


Word Structure. 


94 


+3 


9i 


4. 


Specific Details 


95 


+1 


94 


5. 


Seguenci ng of Events 


96 


+2 


94 


6. 


Drawing Conclusions 


78 


+5 


73 


7. 


Reference Source Identification 


95 


+2 


97 


8. 


Reference Source Usage 


96 


+2 


94 


9. 


Fact, Opinion 


79 


+5 


74 


10. 


Literary Analysis 


94 


+2 


92 


11. 


Capitalization 


76 


+1 


75 


12. 


Punctuation 


58 


+3 


55 


13. 


Spelling 


72 


+5 


67 


14. 


Correct English Usage 


65 


+5 


60 


15. 


Sentence Structure 


65 


+6 


59 


15. 


Sentence Combining 


96 


+1 


95 


17. 


Organization Skills 


83 


+3 


8Q 


18. 


Proofreading 


56 


+9 


57 




Total Test 


94 


+3 


9i 



Figure 4. PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS MASTERING OBJECTIVES ON THE TEAMS 

EXIT-lEVEL for Also, THE STATE, AND THEIR DIFFERENCES, FALL, 1985. 
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II10. What are the heeds of AISD for 1986-87 in tenns of discipline data? 
Contact Person: Nancy Schuyler 



Background 

Over the last several years the p discipline policy arid 

implementation procedures have changed. In 1984-85, for example, House 
Bill 246 resulted in a change of definitions and philosophy behind 
various suspension policies. Caution must be taken in making comparisons 
across years. Figure 1 presents the numbers of students not disciplined 
over the last three years. Figure 2 is a graphic representation of the 
different types (and number of each type) of behaviors which were 
disciplined in 1984-85. A by-grade count of students disciplined in 
1984-85 is given in Figure 3. 

Major Findings 



• Grade 9 students had the highest discipline rates in 1984-85 
followed closely by grades 7 and 8 students. 

• Abusive conduct to other students was the most frequent form 
of behavior problem reported. 

• Overall, senior high discipline rates have shown the most 
improvement since 1981-82. 
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LEVEL 


ENROLLMENT 


NOT DISCIPLINED 
NUMBER PERCENT 


Junior High 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 


8,050 
8|623 
9^086 

8^595^ 


6*941 85.2% 
7*493 86.9% 
7*795 85.8% 
7,385 85.9% 


SenJflr iUgh 
1581-82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 


15,411 
15,146 
15,094 
14,626 


13,710 89.0% 
13,344 88.1% 
13,436 89.0% 
13,523 92.5% 


iotal 
lMl-82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 


23,461 
23,769 
24,180 
23,222 


20,651 88.8% 
20,837 87.7% 
21,232 87.8% 
20,909 90.0% 



Figure 1. SECONdARY DISCIPLINE RATES: 1981-82, 
1983-84, 1984-85. Number and percent 
of AlSb junior and senior students at 
regular campuses not disciplined. 
Enrollment based on year-end report of 
average daily membership for each year. 
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DISCIPLINE COUNTS BY BEHAVIORS 




TOBACCO AtCOHOt OTHER WEAPON PROP- ATTEH- DAOGER- ABUSIVE DISRUP INSUB- ABUSrVE 

ERTY DANCE OUS eoFitWCT IION OWU- tONDMI 

DRUGS (ADULTS) KAnON (S1U0ENIS) 

Figure 2. 1984-85 REPORTED biSCIPLINARY COUNtS BY TYPE OF 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEM. (Duty, 1985) 
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mm OF sTirars DisGipyNS) by grade level 




K 1st 2nd 3rd ^th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th Hth 12th 



Figure 3. NUMBER OF STUDENTS DISCIPLINED BY GRADE IN 1984-85. 
(Duty, 1985) 
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PERCENT 



District 
Average = 31 .5 



1 


BECKER 


78.70 


2 


alli son 


71 .89 


3 


OAK SFRI NGS 


68. i Z 


4 


RIDGETOP 


66*45 


5 


NORHAN 


65 .91 


6 


ZAVALA 


64 .6 9 


t 


BROWN 


63* 50 


B 


CAMPBELL 


62*45 




GOVALLE 


60*70 


10 


DAHSON 


60*27 


li 


MATHEHS 


57*82 


12 


SIH5 


57. lb 


13 


SANCHEZ 


56* 6 2 


14 


ANDREWS 


55* 50 


15 


LINDER 


55*20 


16 


ALLAN 


54.95 


17 


ORTEGA 


54*67 


18 


HALNOT CREf=K 


54.65 


19 


BROOKE 


54 ,1 1 


20 


MAPLEWDOO 


53*17 


2i 


METZ 


52*97 


22 


BLACKSHEAR 


52*42 


23 


OASIS 


51*89 


2« 


WDDLDRIDGE 


50*50 


25 


WddTEN 


5C*0C 


26 


GRAHAH 


48i 77 


27 


HARRIS 


48* 13 


28 


WINN 


47.76 


29 


PECAN SPRINGS 


47*10 


30 


cbbk 


46*61 


31 


BtANION 


43^85 


32 


Bnr<EB WOODS 


43.50 


33 


TRiSVIS HEIGHTS 


40*72 


34 


GULl.ETT 


3?*6D 


35 


REittr 


39i49 


36 


HOUSTON 


39.D6 


37 


BAPTDM HILLS 


38*94 


38 


jbSLJN 


38*55 


39 


ZILKER 


33;26 


40 


BARRINGTON 


37*50 


41 


ST. ELMO 


35*40 


42 


HIGHLAND PA^K 


34.82 


43 


SUNSET VALLEY 


34^43 


44 


LANGFORO 


33.54 


45 


PLEASANT Hill 


30.49 


46 


WEBB 


28*84 


47 


ObOM 


25.06 


48 


BRENTWOOD 
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Figure 1. ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS RANKED BY PERCENT 
LOW INCOME, 1985-86. 
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Figure 2. RANKING OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY PERCENT 
tow INCOME, 1985-86. 
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1112- HhTch schools have a high concentration of students with needs as 
defined by low achievement test scores? 

Contact person: Catherine Christner 



Background 

As part of the plahniiig for the 1986-87 Chapter 1 Program, the numbers of 
educational lydisadyantaged students at each elementary campus are 
examined. A student is considered to be educatidhally disadvihtaged if_ 
he/she scores at or below the 30th %ile on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(ITBS) Reading Total (grades 2-6) or Language Total (grades 1). 

Figure 1 reflects the elementary schools ranked in order of highest 
percentage of educationally disadvantaged students in reading. The 
second column of numbers reflects the actual number of students who are 
Ibwscorers in reading. It should be noted that these figures only 
reflect students whowere tested as part of the di^trictwide ITBS testing 
in thesprihg of 1985 (grades K-6) and in the fall of 1985 (grade K). 
Since Chapter 1 requires students to have test scores for. possible 
identification for service, provisions are made tospeeial test any 
student without a_test score who enters a Chapter 1 school. Scores of 
these special-tested students are not included in these numbers. 

Although Chapter 1 in AISD currently is a program dealing with reading* 
not mathematics, there are many studentswhp score low on the Math Total 
of the ITBS. Figure 2 contains the elementary campuses ranked by the 
percent of students in grades 1-6 who scored at or below the 30th 
percentile on the ITBS Math Total in the spring of 1985. Also included 
is the number of students at each campus who scored low in mathematics. 

Major Findings 

• Generally the schools with the higher pereentagesof low income 
students had the higher percentages of educationally disadvantaged 
students. The ordering of schools by percent low income (see Figure 
1, Section IIIl) is somewhat different than this rtinking. 

• A very different ordering of schools would be obtained if schools 
were ranked by the highest numbers of educationally disadvantaged 
students, tangford would be ranked number one with well over two 
times the number of students in need than Allison which would fall 
to number 23 in this ranking. Williams which is number 55 on the 
ranking by percent would be number 20 on the ranking by number. 
(See Figure 3) 

• These figures indicate 6581 students are in need of remedial help in 
reading. 
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• The schools which have higher percentages of low-achieving students 
in reading also have higher percentages of low-achieving students in 
mathematics (in fact, they are often the same students.) 

• If ranked by number, Langford would be number one, whereas it is 
ranked number 39 by percentage. Ridgetop which has thehighest 
percentage of low mathematics scores would rank number 40 if ranked 
by the number of low scorers. Over half of the AISD elementary 
campuses had 100 or more grades 1-6 students who scored low in 
mathematics. See Figure 4. 

• Based on this definition of low-scorers, 6215 students are in need 
of remedial mathematics help. 

• Except for those students. served by Special Education and students 
served by small programs like Teach and Reach or Project Plus, there 
are no large-scale compensatory programs at the elementary level to 
work with these students in mathematics. 



References : 

Christner, C. (1986)_ gCIA ghaptgr 1; 1986-87 Needs Assessment (ORE Pub. 
No. 85.04). Austin, TX: Austin Independent School District^ Office 
of Research and Evaluation. 
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Figure AtL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BANKED BY PERCENT EDUCATIONALLY 
DiSApVANTAGED IN READING* ? 985-86, The number of 
educational li' disadvantaged in reading at each sehddl 
is also provided. * Above district average in percent 
low income. 
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Figure 2. ALL ELEMENTARy SCHGOLS RANKED BY PERCENT EDUCATIdNALLY 
DISADVANTAGED IN MATHEMATICS, 1985-86. The number of 
educational 1y disadvantaged |n ma at each school 
is also provided. * Above District average in percent 
low Income. 
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Figure 3. ALL ELEMENTARY SEBOBLSRSBKEDByNUHBER OF 
EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED IN READING AT 
EACH SCHOOL, 1985-1986. 
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Figure 4. AhL EtEMENTARY SeHOOtS RANKED BY THE 
NUMBER OF EDUeATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 
IN MATH, 1985-86. 
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IVl. kihat special /compensatory programs are available at each AISD 
campus? 

Contact person: Catherine Christner 



Backgroand 

Many of AISD's 60,000 stadents have special needs of one type or 
another.. A varietyof programs hasbeen developed because of state or 
federallaw or local mandates to help these populations. These needs are 
generally due to handicaps, educational disadvantage, or limited English 
proficiency. In Figure 1 a_listing isgiven of the programs (grades 
K-12) available at each AISD campus. Still to be implemented (and 
therefore not reflected in Figure 1) is the Writing to Read project at 
Oak Springs. 

Major-F^ind-ings 

• All regular AISD campuses offer some Special Education services. 

• Nearly all campuses have one or more programs for students with 
limited English proficiency. 

• Over half the elementary campuses have a Chapter 1 Reading 
Improvement program. 

d Govalle offers more programs than any other AISD campus. 



Reference: 

Christner, C. (1986). 19B5-86 dverlap Study (ORE Pub. No. 85.37). 

Austin, TX: Austin Independent School District, Office of Research 
and Evaluation. 
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Figure 1. 1985-86 SPECIAL/COHPENSftTORy PROGRAMS AVAILABLE AT EACH AlSe GAMPOS. (Page 1 of 3j 
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Figure 1. 1985-86 SPEelAL/CWEMliy PROGMNS AWILSBLE AT EACH AISO CiP«S. (Page 3 of 3) 
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IV2. What areas of overlap are there aniohg sfiecial or compensatory 
programs? 

Gontaet person: Catherine Christner 



Background 



Since 1977-78* the Office of Research and Evaluation has examined the 
numbers of students served by one or more conpehsatdry or special 
programs. This study was instituted becaubc of the District's concern 
abgutthe possibility of students, being served by multiple programsand 
therefore receiving less regular instruction. Each year the overlap 
st»!dy has documented the rela^ District in 

keeping the overlap of programs for any one student to a minimum. All 
figures reflect grades K-i2 only. Numbers for 1985-86 reflect December 
1985 ^igjres. 

Major Findings 



i Over 20% of AISD's_61,QQ0+ students received services from one or 
more programs in 1985-86 (see Figure 1). 

The numbers are down from the 1984-85 level reflected in the figure 
because Project, Achieve was a one year secondary program that served over 
5,000 students in 1984-85. The patterns of service across the last 
several years are very similar. 



19RP-R3 1983-84 1584^85 1985-86 



Number.bf Students Who... _ _ __ __ ___ _ __ 

-Were Served by One Program = 16*476 13,780 15,922 11,450 

-Were Served by Two Programs = 2,350 2,051 2,733 2,081 

-Were Served by Three Programs = 245 258 258 264 

-Were Served by Four Programs = 21 23 16 12 

-Were Served by Five or More Programs =0 0 0 0 

Figure 1. NUMBERS OF STUDENTS SERVtD BY MULTIPlt PROGRAMS FOR 1982-83 — 
THROUGH 1985-86. 



# All overlap among programs does- not represent a problem. The 
programs for.bEP students are all part of the foundation 
instructional program. Much of the overlap shown in Figure 1 
reflects LEP students receiving comperisatory_ instruction from 
Chapter 1 or SCE. Additionally students in Allison and Becker are 
participating in schddlwide projects (lowering of their 
pupil-teacher ratio to 15 to 1) and many are being served by 
transitional Bilingual education (TBE) or English as a second 
language program (ESL). 
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Figure 2 summarizes the duplicated counts of students served by various 
programs and those eligible for Chapter 1 but not served by Chapter 1. 

i Special Education and Chapter 1 served the largest numbers of 
students—each serving over 5,060. 

• Areas of concern still remaining are those where students are being 
served by more than one compensatory program. An example is the IE 
students who are served by Chapter 1 as well as by Teach and 
Reach-Both (both reading and math). The 16 students reflected as 
being served by both Chapter 1 and Plus were served by Chapter 1 
unti] Plus was_implemented on their campus at which time Plus began 
serving them and Chapter 1 discontinued serving them. 

• Chapter 1 has improved its served/not served ratio of eligible 
students in 1985-86 by serving 12% more of the eligible students at 
the Chapter 1 schools than were served in 1984-85. 
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Figure 2. BUPblGATED eOlJNTS GF STUDENTS SERVED GR IDENTiFIED BY PROGRAMS IN 1985-86. 



tegend 



CHl-S « Chapter l-served 

CHi-StiP * Chapter i-Schpp1wide Prpi^^^^ 

£Hl-NS ."_Cbspter l_el1gible. students not served by Chapter 1 

HIG-= Migrant. students sersed . 

SPED^ Students served by Special Hducatidn 

LEP-TBE « Limited English proficient students who are served through a Transitional bilingual education (TEE) prog 

!-EP-ESL_«. LiBiited Engl ip proficient stud^ are served through an English as a second language (ESL] program 

LEP-SE = Limited English profjcient students who are receiving ESL as part of their Special Education program 

SCE B. State .Conipensatory Education (SCE) served 

SCE-SHP-« SCE-ScboolwidG Project (Allison) 

PLUS = Project Plus served 

TR-R « Teach £ Reach - Reading served 

TR-M ? Teach 4 Reach - Mathetnatics served 

TR-6 = Teach & Reach • Both Reading and Hathenatics served 
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V. In what areas aire AISB students' needs currently hot being met? 
Contact Persons: Catherine Christner and David Doss 



Background 

This repprt_has_sought to identif^^ various areas indicated for 
speci^al /compensatory/remedial pro to best meet students' needs. In 
a number of areas the trends of^growth {LEP students) or decline ^migrant 
students) give direction in terms of planning for these populations. In 
the case of tcP, Special Education, and the Migrant Program, the District 
receives funds based bh the students identified. While Chapter 1 
entitlement is based bh the number of students who are in heed of 
compensatory education, the funds. are not enough to reach all the 
District's low-achievers, especially since Chapter 1 is currently 
operating bhly at theelementary level. The monies the District receives 
from SCE and Chapter 2 have more discretion available in how the District 
spends this money. 



HB72 and HB^?46 clearly indicate the District should provide remediation 
to student? in need during the regular schooV p The District is 

in an increasingly tight financial picture for local funds with 
increasing salaries, etc. The long-range forecast for federal funds is .a 
continuing decline even in the face of increasing need. 

Major Einiilhgs 

• There are more needs for eompensato^-.v help for students than there 
is money to prbvide the services. 

• The District has chosen to focus its cci^rpeno^tor,* funds oh_ 
elementary reading improvement which 1^= . drfini t • need. At the 
same time, there is an equal need (^^et: ':/^:,Von li,?) for elementary 
mathematics improvement. 

t Whi|e there are compensatory read ;L:rov1d'3d at the 

elementary level, there are still several tho'jrand students who are 
low achievers and who are not being providc-j services. Of the 
students who scored at or below the 30th3j'^ i?^ reading;, almost 
3^980 (38^) did not receive. any compensatory a.^'istance. That is 
about 50 students per school. The school iHiih Che largest number of 
unserved students was Hbuston with 2B7. ftboot 22% of the students 
at Pecan Springs were Ibw achievers who were not served. See 
Figure 1. 

• AISp grade ? students show several areas of need that are hot 
currently being met. Theyshpw the high retention rates, dropout 
rates, discipline rates, special education placement, and number of 
F's received. 

t While prekindergarteh is ah expensive option, research indicates the 
Ibng-rahge benefits to students and society is much greater than its 
cost (see ORE Pub. No. 83.30). 
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• Even greater emphasis placed oh the cddrdlhatidn of the 

small and large compensatory programs (see Section I I 12) so that 
students will not receive multiple service in the same area when so 
many other students are not receiving services at all. 



References : 

Christner, C. and Sailor^ P. C1984J Early Ehildhocd Education: The best 
thing going in education ? {ORE Pub. No. 83-30), Austin, TX: Austin 
Independent School District, Office of Research and Evaluation. 
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Figure 1. BY SEHeQb CeUNTS OF Att ELEMENTARY STUDENTS WITH AN ITBS 
SeeRE AT 0R BEtQW THE 30th ^ItE IN READING WHO EITHER 
DID 0R DIB NQT-REEEIVE S0ME COMPENSATORY OR OTHER SPECIAL 
HELP AS OF DECEMBER. 1985. 
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